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“teaders. Chaptal combined a profound knowledge 


| tar, having been himself extensively engaged in 


| * but onerain of any considerable duration since the 
Ishof June, and that but for about four hours. In- 


_ gitt but dueh was the parched and thirsty condi- 
» tin.of the earth that it drank it in with as much 
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Werregret to learn that the barn and stack-yard 
of James L. Hawkins, Esq. of this city, was burnt 


down a few days ago, and destroyed, together’ 


with their contents, valued at about $2,500. The 
place on which this destruction occurred is a 
smalifarm owned by Mr. H. situated in Frederick 
eoitity, Md. about five miles from his splendid es- 
taieand homestead called Covington, in the same 
county. We always sincerely deplore losses to 
worthy gentlemen by fire ot otherwise, as such ca- 
lamities are calculated to awaken our sympathies, 
bat in the present instance, we feel more than or- 
digary grief, as ithas fallen upon one, who though 
parsuing the avocations of city life, still felt suffi- 


hismeans in the promotion of its interests, 


“Whaptal on Manures—We insert to-day, the 
fiest part of an admirable article on Manures by 
Chaptal, and commend it to the perusal of our 


of the science with the practical part of agricul- 


ity pursuits for many years. The opinions, there- 
fore, of such an individual upon.a subject of such 
interest to all engaged in tilling the earth, 

be too highly appreciated. 


a 


‘The drought still continues, and from present 
appearances there is no such thing as divining 
Whemit may cease. In this region we have had 


j We) may say that such has been the case 
siagé the Ist April, for the few showers that have 
inlervened since the latter period, has been mere 
sprinklings, scarcely sufficient to lay the dust. 
The heaviest rain we have had during the entire 
saton Occurred on the evening of the 16th of Aa- 


the husbandman has been used to: witness. 


In many parts of our state and that of Pean- 
sylvania, we regret to learn tlat the farmers are 
compelled to drive their stock several miles to wa- 
ter, and in what is termed the barrens of York, 
Pa. we are told herbage has become so burnt up 
that many are compelled to feed their stock with 
the provender they had provided for winter. 

Should the drought continue but a few days 
longer, the crop of Buckwheat in this part of the 
country must prove a total failure, as it is impos- 
sible it can fill without moisture. Our early crop 
of this grain we have already cut down with a 
view of converting it into hay for our cows, and 
by the bye, we trust every farmer will take the 
precaution of taking care of what buckwheat 
straw he may have, for if dried properly and salt- 
ed it makes a very acceptable provender for cat- 
tle, and serves to add to their comfert during the 
rigours of winter. 


oe 


Millet-—The more experience we have with 
this production, the better are we pleased with it, 
and the fact of the deficiency of the pastures, the 
present season, urges us to suggest the propriety. 
of farmers introducing its culture into their res- 
pective systems of husbandry. How fortunate 
would it be for those who are-1now compelled to 
feed out their winter stock of bay, had they been 
so fortunate.as to flush up a few acres of their har- 
vest fields, after the grain was cut off, and put it 
down in Millet, to cut and feed to their stock.— 
Twe acres of it in good ground, would yield grass 
enough to soil. twenty head of cattle six weeks, 


of autumn, Should such precaution be taken in 
future, and the necessity for the use of it as green 
food not occur, it could be suffered to ripen its 
seed for market, the which being threshed out, 
would leave a large quantity of excellent prov- 
ender to.add to the winter stock: + 

But whether drought should.occur or not, if cut 
and given to the milch cows, from its succulence 
and nutritious qualities, it would greatly add to 


abstinence of long standing; and it passed off 
without leaving any of those delightful effects that 


and carry them in good tondition into the middle| 





Turnips, to use a trite phrase, will be turnips, 
in this quarter, this season. We know several 
who have sown four times and will not make. a 
bushel. We.have done so twice ourself, and 
have now no more prospect of gathering, a single: 
root than we had before we put the.plough into 
the ground. The first sowing was on the 16th of 
August, immediately before the rain of that eyen- 
ing. They came up, but by the time thelr leaves 
reached the surface of the earth, the plants were . 
attacked by myriads ef grasshoppers, which 
lying in wait to devour them, Had these. deste? 
tive insects been armed with well sharpened ra- 
zors, they could not have-done their..work more 
smoothly. Indeed, the knights of the strop might 


they might be enabled to do much cleaner work 
than most of them are now in the habit of doing, 
and perform their labor with infinitely less pain 
to those on whose chins they so un-trimly reap. 


The Elizabeth City, N. ©. Phenix of Sept. 8, 
in speaking of the Corn Crop, says : 

“The corn crop in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties, has. been very seriously injured by the late 
drought. As we are engaged in farming ourselves 
we speak with some knowledge of the sos sie 
corn on that which is considered the 
injured more than a third,’ while..thé 
poor lands will not produce half.a ¢rop. 

are worth nothing except in some-moist | 
Pasquotank produces more corn Ayre aod ped 
in this state, but our exports .w uae aes 

pared to last year. We unders Gates 
county a great many will have to buy corn. This 
is bad news, but the worst should be known— 
The editors of this State and Virginia, could fe 
confer a greater favor on. the community 
publishing a statement of the crops in their tha 
tive neighborhoods. 





Great yield of Wheat—lIt is stated in a west- 
ern Virginia paper thata Mr. Seawright, of Augus- 
ta county, Va. obtained this season, from 18:.doz- 
en of sheaves, 15} bushels of wheat.. By way of 
overtopping this, the Staunton Spectator says, ‘that 
Mr.6helton Abney, of that county, obtainedftom 
450 dozen, 420 bushels of clean wheat, wei; 

from 65 to 67 lbs: to the bushel, and had from. 

to 15 bushels of “tailings” yet to get out. 


That ef Mr. Abney i is Ret stated.— ; 











the yield and quality of the milk and bulter, ond 





thereby increase the revenue of the dairy, 


+, son for.nos. i 7. > ae . 


learn a lesson from these adroit shavers, by which; 


Seawrigh’s wheat was of the “red chaff” i 
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From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chymistry. 
MANURES. 


[The nature and action of manures explained 
and illustrated by M. John Anthony Chaptal, 
Count-of Chanteleup, Peer of France, member of 
the Institute, &c.] 


Under the general head of manures are compre- 
hended all those substances which, existing in the 
atmosphere, or combining with the soil, can be 
drawn. in by the organs of plants, and contribute 
to the progress of vegetation. . 

Manures are furnished by various bodies be- 
longing to the three kingdoms of nature. Those 
most commonly employed are* the results of de- 
composed vegetable substances, and some animal 
matters.- The salts, which likewise serve for ma- 
nures, are imabibed by the pores of plants, and serve 
to stimulate vegetation. 

By comprehending all these substances under 
the generic name of manures, too extensive a sig- 
fififation is given to the word. J divide manures 
ito two classes; and in order to deviate as little 
as possible fram the customary mode of expression, 
I shall call those nutritive manures, which supply 
plants with nourishment; ’ and all those which ex- 
cife the'organs of digestion, stimulating manures. 
These last are, strictly speaking, the seasoning spi- 
ces rather than the food, 


OF NUTRITIVE MANURES. 


The nutritive manures are those which contain 
juices-or other substances, which, being dissolv- 
éd in water, or otherwise divided to the most min- 
ute-degree, are capableof being drawn into the 
organs of plants. All the vegetable and animal 
juices are of this description. These substances 
are rarely employed in their natural state for the 
aliment of plants. [tis generally considered pre- 
ferable to allow them to putrify or ferment; the 
reason of this is simple. Besides the decomposi- 
tion resulting from the operation, which renders 
the substances more soluble in water, the gases 

‘ produced by it, sueh as the carbonic acid, the car- 
baretted hydrogen, azote, and ammonias, furnish 
food for plants,or stimulants for their organs of 
digestion. Tis not, however, well to prolong this 
decomposition too far; for if it be completed, 
there will remain only some fixed salts, mixed 
with those earths and juices which have resisted 
its dttion. Besides, the effect of manures, which 
have been entirely decomposed, is almost momen- 
tary, lasting but for a single season; whilst those 
which are employed before arriving at this state, 
continue to exert an influence for several years— 
In this last ease, the decomposition, retarded by 
the separation of the manures into small »portions, 
continues to go on gradually in the earth, and thus 
furnishes vegetation with its necessary aliments 
for a long time. 

Theexcrements of animals, formed by the di- 
gestion of their food, have already undergone a 

sition which has disorganized the princi- 

of their aliments, and in a greater or less de- 
greechanged their nature. The strength of the 
digestive organs, which varies in each species of 
animal, the difference of food, and the mixture of 
the digestive fluids furnished by the stomach, mo- 
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fowls, &c. are employed without undergoing any 
new fermentation, because they consist mostly of. 
salts; and contain but few juices. Fields are of- 
ten manured with the excrements of sheep, col- 
lected in sheep-folds, or scattered, as in parks, by 
the animals themselves upon the soil ; but in gen- 
eral, the dung of horses and of horned cattle is 
made to undergo a new fermentation before being 
applied as manure. 

The most general method of producing the fer- 
mentation of the dung of quadrupeds, is, in the 
first place, to form upon the ground of sheep-folds 
and stables, a bed of straw of dry leaves. ‘This 
bed is covered with the solid excrements of the 
quadrupeds, and impregnated with their urine. At 
the end of fifteen days or a month, it is carried to 
a place suited for fermentation, and there formed 
anew, care being taken every day to spread upon 
it litter and the scattering of the racks. The for- 
mation. of these beds, contributes much to the 
healthfulness of the stables and to the cleanliness 
of the animals. When from a scarcity of straw, 
the beds cannot be made of sufficient thickness, 
or renewed often enough, a layer may be formed 
of limed gravel, broken fine, and covered with 
straw. These earths will imbibe the urine, and 
when they are penetrated by it may be carried in- 
to the fields to be buried in the soil. The nature 
of the earth, upon which beds are formed in sheep- 
folds of stables, should vary according to the cha- 
racter of the soil which is to receive them, be- 
cause, by attention to this, the soil may be improv- 
ed as well as manured. For argillaceous and 
compact earths, the layers should be formed. of 
gravel and the remains of old lime mortars ; whilst 
those of fat marl or of clayey mud should be re- 
served for light and dry soils. 

In some countries, where good husbandry is 
much attended to, the floors of the stables are pa- 
ved and slightly sloping, so that the urine flows off 
into a reservoir, where itis fermented with animal 
and vegetable substances, and used to water the 
fields at the moment when vegetation begins to be 
developed. 


The art of fermenting dungs with litter is still 
very incomplete in some parts of France. In one 
place they let it decay till the straw is completely 
decomposed ; in another they carry it off into the 
field as soon as it is taken from the stables. These 
two methods are equally faulty. By the first, near- 
ly all the gases and nutritive juices are dissipated 
and lost; by the second, fermentation, which can 
take place only in masses, will be but very im- 
perfectly carried on in the fields, and the rains can 
convey to the plants only that portion of the nou- 
rishment afforded by the manure, which they can 
obtain by a simple washing. 


The most useful art perhaps in agriculture, and 
that which requires the most care, is the prepara- 
tion of dung-heaps. It requires the application 
of certain chymical principles, which it is not ne- 
cessary for me to explain, since it is sufficient to 
point out te the agriculturist the rules by which 
he should be governed in his proceedings, with- 
out requiring of him an extensive knowledge of 
the theory upon which they are founded. 

Solid substances, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral, do not enter into plants unless they are 
previously dissolved in water, or are drawn with 





sas Ae ‘manures to-a very.considerable éxtent. 
eexcrements of some animals, as of pigeons, 





that fluid iff a state of extreme division. 


composed, form new soluble compound Pable 
of furnishing nourishment for statin bis: 
Animal and vegetable substances de 


the action of water of their soluble prived by 


particles, may 


compounds susceptible of being dissolved. Of thig 
I have given instances in speaking of mould 

That which renders the art of employing ps 
heaps difficult, in proportion as it is useful, is, that 
some methods which are adopted occasio 
ofa part of the manure. In fact when the clear. 
ings of the farm yard are carried fresh into the 
fields, and applied immediately to the soil, vegeta. 
tion is undoubtedly benefitted by the salts and the 
juices contained in them ; but the fibres, the fat. 
ness, the oils remain inactive in the earth; and 
their final decomposition is slow and imperfect, If 
on the contrary, the collections of the farm-yard be 
heaped up ina corner of it, the mass will speedi- 
ly become heated, carbonic acid gas will be evoly- 
ed, and afterwards carburetted hydrogen, ammonia, 
azote, &c. A brown liquid, of which the colour 
deepens gradually almost to black, moisteng the 
heap, and flows upon the ground around it; all is 
by degrees disorganized ; and when the fermene 
tation is completed, there remains only a residue 
composed of fibre and some ¢arbon in. powder, 

In those places where they do not allow fer 
mentation to arrive to this degree of decomposi- 
tion, they still lose by mismanagement, considete 
able, part of their manure. 


The most common method is, to depositein.g 
corner of the farm-yard the dung and litter, as itis 
drawn from the stables, adding to the mass every 
time these are cleared, and allowing it to -be fer- 
mented till the period of sowing arrives, whether 
it be in spring or autumn, when it is carried upon 
the fields requiring it. 


This method prevents many imperfections. In 
the first place, several successive layers being for 
med, no two of them can have: undergone the 


gone on for six months, and in others bat for fi 
teen days. In the second place, the heap, being 
exposed to rains, will by frequent washings, have 
parted with nearly all its salts and soluble juices, 


lower and central parts of the mass, the mucil 
the albumen, and the gelatine, will be entirely de 
composed ;- and, lastly, those gases which nourish 
plants, if developed at their roots, will have egeas 
ped into the air; and Davy has observed, that by 
directing these emanations beneath the roots of the 
turf in a garden, the vegetation was rendered ve 
ry superior to that in the vicinity. 


forming them. This question leads us to cast@ 
glance upon the nature of the dunghills ; and itis 


mongst them, that it can be answered. 

The principal parts of vegetables which am 
employed as manure contain mucilage, gelatine, 
oil, starch extractive matter, and often albumesy 
acids, salts, &c. with an abundance of fibrous.mat-, 
ter, insoluble in water. 


‘The different substances afforded by animals, 





including all their excretions, are gelatiney fibrine 


Animal and vegetable substances which am i oi 
their nature insoluble in water, may, by ee 
in the course of -their decomposition form new ‘ 


n @ loss. 


same degree of fermentation ; in some it will have” 
In the third place, the extractive portions of the 


How long should dung-hills be allowed to fer, 
ment, and what methods ought to be pursued im. 


not till after having ascertained the difference 4 
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péjfat, albumen, urea, uric and phosphoric a- 
‘and some salts. ae 
The greatest part of the substances, constituting 
and vegetables, are soluble in water; and 
at in that state they can be employ- 
es without previous fermentation, but 
comedies that rr which contain much in- 
poten matter should be decomposed by fermen- 
a n, because by that process their nature is chan- 
ohad they form new compounds, which being 
capable of solution, can pass into the organs of 





it is evident th 


i peaeors Gay-Lussac and Thenard have ob- 
wined by an analysis of the woody fibre exygen 
hydrogen, and especially more carbon, than from 
any other part of the plant, and they have deter- 
mined their'several proportions; we know that 
fermentation carries off much carbon ; it is then e- 
vident that, by causing the fermentation of the ve- 
table fibre, the principle which forms its distin- 
uishing characteristic will be gradually dimin- 
ished, and that it will no longer be a body insolu- 
tlein water. Itis in this manner that woody 
plants and the dryest leaves are converted into ma- 


pures. ; 

But-as all the solid parts of plants contain fi- 
bres which cannot be rendered soluble in water, 
but by a long period of fermentation ; and as it is 
in the fibre. that carbon, a principle so necessary 
tovegetation, chic‘ly exists, the fermentation of 
plants is indispensable to the procuring of the best 
part of their manure. 

The custom of appropriating some crops whilst 
green 10 the manuring of the ground, may be per- 
haps olijected to; but I have observed that in that 
case the plants are buried in the earth at the time 
of flowering ; and whilst they are succulent, and 
their fibres soft, and but little formed; and that 
that warmth and the action of water in the earth, 
gas sufficient te decompose them: this would not 
ake place if the stalks were dried and hardened 
by. the formation of the grain. 
=.The dung of quacrupeds may be mixed advan- 

eously with the earth at the time of being taken 
from thes table, if it contain no litter, but if it does, 
itappears to me better to cause it to undergo a 
slight fermentation, in order to dispose the straw 
arleaves of which it is composed in order to be- 

manure. 
oe sars, in producing the fermentation 
oifdung and. bitter, to use certain precautions by 
which, the inconvenience arising from the usual 
mode may be avoided. 

dastead of heaping up in large masses the col- 
lections of the barn-yard and stables, and allowing 
thém:to run uncovered, and exposed to the chan- 

wof the weather, they should be placed undera 

d, or be at least protected from the rain by a 
reef of straw or heath. Separate layers should be 
‘formed of each clearing of the stables, cow-house, 
and sheep-pens. These layers should be from a 
fooband a half to two feet in thickness ; and when 
ithe-heat produced in them by fermentation, rises 
‘i the centre to more than 959, or when the mass 
Pam to aotie it should be. turned, to prevent 
“composition from going too far. ; 

a mentation should be arrested as soon as the 
saw contained in the heap begins to turn brown, 
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be immediately mixed with the soil ; or there may 
be mixed with it mould, plaster, turf, sweepings, 
&e. 

Tobe Continued. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


It is surprising that more of our people do not 
engage in this business, and it can only be account- 
ed for on the ground that they are already profita- 
bly employed in some other business, or else will 
not take pains to inform themselves of the simple 
and profitable manner in which this new business 
may be conductec.—We saw, on Wednesday, at 
the house of Mr. Joshua Toppan, in Marlborough 
street, several thousand silk-worms, who have 
been busily employed all this week in spinning 
their cocoons. A considerable quantity of the 
silk, reeled last season, was also shown us by the 
lady of Mr. Toppan, on which a premium was ob- 
tained at the exhibition of manufactures last year, 
and it was a truly beautiful article, This silk was 
all the produce of the white mulberry, except a 
small portion, which was easily distinguished by 
a wire feeling,and which was the produce of the 
common black mulberry.—This last is no doubt 
quite as good for sewing-silk as any other, but 
probably could not to so good advantage be ap- 
plied to any other purpose. 

The process of rearing and feeding the worms, 
and even thatofreeling the cocoons, is so simple 
and easy, and would form such a desirable and 
pleasing employment for children and females, that 
we cannot but repeat our surprise, that the Yan- 
kees, who are ever on the alert to turn an honest 
penny, do not make greater progress in this busi- 
ness. 

The value of American silk exceeds the import- 
ed raw silk, not only in lustre, but strength of 
fibre, and the small comparative waste in the man- 
ufacture; and is probably 25 per cent. in value 
over the imported article; and yet it has been 
Satisfactoriiy demonstrated in Connecticut and 
other parts of the country, that raw silk can be 
produced at a cost of $1 50 per pound, which will 
readily sell at from $4 to $7 per pound. The 
quality and value of the silk depending on the skill 
and perfection in reeling. 

Some cultivators assert that an acre of land 
planted with the Morus Multicaulis, will give suf- 
ficient food the second year fora million of silk 
worms, and as three thousand cocoons make one 
pound of silk, one million will make $33} pounds 
of silk. It will be seen at once from this, that the 
profit must be very handsome, even if we suppose 
those commencing the business should not -be 
able to produce the silk so cheaply as is done in 
Connecticut, where they have more experience in 
the matter. : 

An individual of high respectability, in New- 
York, is stated, at the request of the editor of the 
Cultivator, to have made thorough experiments 
for the purpose of ascertaining the certain profits 
of anacre. He made 100 pounds of raw silk from 
an acre the first year of setting out the Chinese 
mulberry, and by strict economy of time, labor 
and expense, although he gave three dollars per 
week and board to two experienced females, ai 





‘aud its texture to be decomposed. To do this the 
be spread, or carried into the fields, to 


at 
teachers in gatheting foliage, feeding worms and | 
reeling silk, he found that his silk cont bien walt 





least six to seven dollars the pound, on, 

of the excellency of the reeling. 
We are firm believers in the success of the.silk 

culture.in the United States, and believe it entire- 
ly. unnecessary that twelve or fifteen million dol- 
lars per annum should be paid for this article to 
foreign nations. As to what may be said against 
it by theorists, we have stubborn facts to oppose, 
and those who are disposed to be discouraged by 
imaginary difficulties, we would refer to the news- 
papers and pamphlets published at the time when 
the cultivation of the cotton plant was commenced 
in the United States, to see how much was said 
and written to prove the views of the.cotton plant. 
ers a mere chimera. The result has shown who 
was corfect; and if the silk raisers proceed as 
steadily and resolutely as did the planters of cot- 
ton, a similar suceess will crown their efforts, 
Their exertions. will be tewarded by fortunes to 
themselves, and a lasting benefit to thei# country. 
In speaking of Mr. Toppan’s silk growing ex- 
periments, in which he engaged rather as an 
amusement, than a source of profit, we are dis- 
posed to say a word concerning his grounds.— 
On looking over them we were forcibly reminded 
of the remark of some one, we believe it was Mr, 
Jefferson, that ten acre farms are the most.profita- 
ble. Here on six acres of land, Mr. T. obtains a 
handsome living, with comparatively little labor, 
and free from the numberless vexations which 
attend the merchant, the mechanic and the man- 
ufacturer at every step.—He not only maintains 
his family in comfort and independence, but.he 
has abundance of leisure during a large portion of 
the year, has a well stocked library, takes a daily 
paper and several weekly-and agricultural journ- 
als, besides periodicals; and we doubt not, (though 
it would have been impertinent to have asked the 
question,) lays up money, besides all this. Un- 
favorable as have been the two or three last sea> 
sons, he has raised his own bread stuffs, and a sup» 
ply of vegetables, sufficient to pay all household 
expenditures. This year he has, we should jut 
about an acre and a half of wheat whith is w 
advanced and willno doubt yieldhim 40 bushels, 
an acre of corn which will produce $0 to 40 bush- 
els, an acre of potatoes, and nearly as much devot 
ed to oats; the remainder is occupied -by gardeh 
vegetables. And yet this land is by no means in 
a high state of cultivation; and some additional 
labor and a trifle more of expense would easily 
double the aggregate of the crops. * 
When six acres‘of land will thus sustain him, 
where is the man, who se long as God I bless 
him with health, may not smile at all the combi- 
nations of adverse fortune, and treat them as but 
the small dust of the balance? Why need we then 
bear and feel so much of poverty? it is not be- 
cause there is not sufficient for all; but because 
society is not yet properly organized, and the 
social system stil stands in need of great reform. 
— Newburyport Herald. 3 
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: MILK SICKNESS, Pew; 
The following account of the “milk sickaes 


is from & correspodent-of an Indiana paper: »». ’ 
» “At Logansport, on the banks of  the’\Wabash 
TF was cautioned by an elderly lady against usi 





two dollars the pound, and estimateshis' silk at 


‘ 


either milk, butter or Beef, on my way to at 


which has been so. fatal in some parts of the. west, = 



















































% * Acheap apparatus can be made for destroying 


‘Wes. “Ass reasbin Tor her caution she informed 
e that the milk sickness was Common in this 
ite. I had heard of it before, but knew little of 

it. ‘She informed me that very many deaths oc- 

curred by this dreadful malady. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the cause that produces 
it; but the general opinion is, that it is occasioned 
by the yellow oxyde or arsenic in the low ground 
and woodland, and particularly near the Wabash 
river, and that some weed (yet unknown) imbibes 
the poison, and when eaten by cattle, causes them 
to quiver and stagger and die within a few hours. 

—If cows eat it the milk is poisoned, or butter 

that is made from the milk, and is also as sure 

death to. those who use the milk or butter as it is 
to the animal that eats the weed. Care is taken 

to bury such cattle as die with it, for if dogs, &c. 

eat their flesh, they share the same fate, and it 

operates upon them as violently as upon the crea- 
ture that was first affected with it. The butcher 
uniformly, in this state, runs the victim of his knife 

a mile to heat the blood,and if it has eaten the 

weed, it will at once, on stopping, quiver and 

shake; if it does not it is considered safe to butcher 
and this is the uniform test when beef cattle show 
no signs of haviug ate the weed. Indiana is not 
alone in misfortune, there have been many cases 
in some parts of Ohio, and south of St. Louis and 
other of the southwestern Siates. I have seen ma- 

ny farmers with comfortable buildings and im- 

provements entirely abandoned, and their owners 

fled into other quarters to avoid the dreadful curse. 

And yet I confess I have never seen any section of 

the country superior in soil to the land adjoining 

the Wabash, and this is the only objection to it.” 


me 


TO DESTROY THE GRAIN FLY. 


A gentleman has just communicated to usa 
method of destroying the grain fly which will cost 
but a very little; and which he thinks will not 
only be effeotual in saving a crop of grain, but if 
generally practised by farmers, will rid the coun- 
try, in a great measure, of this enemy. He observes 
that he was lately examining a piece of wheat and 
was surprised in finding only now and then a 
grain worm in the hull; as they were generally 
very plenty, he inquired of the farmer the cause, 
who told him that he had destroyed the flies by 
carrying pitchwood torches through his grain, 
commencing in the evening as soon as it began 
to grow dark, and as early in the season as the 
flies made. their appearance, and continuing the 
ope fill the flies were all destroyed or had 
fled, whieh was about six or sevennights. As he 
passed through the grain, he carried a pole that 

struck against the tops of grain, which caused 
them to fly into the fire, as is the general practice 
with insects, when they were either destroyed, or 
disabled by having their wings burnt off so as to 
vent their doing mischief. This farmer said 
Eve induced to try this method as his neighbor 
last year saved his grain in this manner, while 
- others in the vicinty had theirs greatly injured by 


the grain worm. 








© flies in this manner, by which the business can be 
done with great expedition. Take two long, light 

, and commencing two or three feet from the 
ends, eut them away so as te bring the butt 








-gearly toa point, then splice them together, lap- 
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ping about as far as they are cutaway; and fasten 
them with nails. In this mannera great length 
of pole may be had with but little weight, as it is 
to be carried by the middle. One pole may be 
used, but it will not be on so good a principle for 
lightness. We will give another method of mak- 
ing this part of the apparatus, as it may be more 
convenient for fixing the fires. Take avery long 
piece of board, straight on one edge, four or five 
inches wide in the middle, with the other edge 
cut away straight from the centre to about one 
inch in width at the ends; let the straight edge of 
this board be up, and nail to it another piece, lying 
flat wise, of the same length, three or four inches 
wide in the middle, and about one and a half inch 
wide at the ends. This will be light and strong. 

These boards or poles are to be carried so as to 
strike the tops of the grain and start the flies, and 
the fires should be a little above the boards so as 
not to burn the grain . When pitchwood can be 
had it will be good for fires; pieces can be fitted 
te small holes bored into the poles or boards; they 
should be of sufficient length to bring the fire a- 
bove the wheat. Where pitchwood cannot con- 
veniently be obtained, tar, which is very cheap, 
may be fixed with tow so as to burn long, and if 
the light be not brightenough, spirits of turpentine 
may be added.—The lights should be within two 
or three feet of each other. A thin piece of board 
might be elevated ten or twelve inches above the 
flat piece, before named, and on this might be 
fastened light vessels for the tar. By proper care 
in fixing poles or boards, a breadth could be 
= through a piece of grain of 20 or $0 
eet. 

These suggestions as toan apparatus for des- 
troying this great pest of the farmer, may be of 
advantage to some, others may fix a better con- 
trivance. We regret that we did not hear of this 
method, earlier, that it might have been tried when 
the flies first made their appearance.—Though the 
season in which the flies usually do mischief may 
be passed, yet farmers may judge, in a measure, 
of the utility of this method by carrying lights 
through their wheat as soon as it is dark, aa there 
may be some flies remaining. We think that it 
appears reasonable that the grain fly may be des- 
troyed as here recommended, and the experiments 
that have been made, so far as we have heard, 
have been successful. The vast amount of grain 
destroyed by these insects, should induce every 
farmer in the country to exert himself tg discover 
a remedy against their ravages, and every method 
recommended that has any reason to support it, 
should be fairly tested; and those who make ex- 
periments should communicate the result to the 
public that others may benefit from their experi- 
ence.— Yankee Farmer. 


SHEEP WORM. 


There is a fly that deposites its eggs in the 
nostrils of sheep, usually ia August and Sepfem- 
ber, where it hatches, and then makes its way up 
into the head and often causes death.—The fre- 
quent application of tar to the nose of sheep, is 
considered the best preventative. Put tar on 
boards and strew on salt, and the sheep will smear 
their noses with tar in eating the salt, The fol- 
lowing method is recommended by some s 





the upper'side, bore holes into it with a 
gur at short intervals, about two or three wd 
deep, fill these holes with salt, and with &@ brush 
apply tar.as often as once a week around the 
holes, and give the sheep daily access to the salt, 
A small quantity of tar frequently given to sh 

is. considered conducive to their health. Alexa. 
er Reed, Esq. of Washington Co. Pa., o 

“we have long been satisfied that the use of tar ag 
a medicine or condiment for sheep has not been 
duly appreciated. The cough and fonl nose, | 
am disposed to think, are both produced from the 
same disease. When we notice them we lose no 
time in removing them from the flock, and make 
a free use of tar. It rarely fails to effect a cure 


in a few days, unless the animal is old or up 


sound.” —Jb. 


SEED WHEAT. 


It is of the greatest importance to save the best 
seed in order to prevent a depreciation in grain 
and make improvements if possible. Every far. 
mer should examine his wheat before harvestj 
and ifa part of it is superior to the rest he should 
keep that by itself for seed, and when he threshes 
it he should beat the bundles over a cask or box, 
so as to get out the large heavy kernels only and 
save them for seed. In this way seed may be im- 
proved with very little trouble. A further im- 
provement may be made by using a sieve that will 
allow the small grains to pass through and retain 
the large for seed.— Jb. 


[Selected for the “‘PracticabFarmer,” by B. H.} 
HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 
CULTURE OF THE MIND. 


You know well that one piece of land, a 

den for instance, yields vastly more than 

piece of ground of equal natural fertility —And 
you know equally well, that one man abounds 
more in knowledge and usefulness, than another 
to whom nature has been alike bountiful. Itis 
culture-—it is the industry and perseverance of man 
exerted in one case, and not in the other, that pro- 
duces the marked contrast in both. The cultive- 
tor is sure to be rewarded in his harvests, for the 
care and labor which he bestows upon his soil— 
and the reward is no less eertain to him who de 
votes his leisure hours to the cultute of his mind. 
The soil administers to our animal wants. Knows 
ledge not only greatly assists, in supplying these 
wants, but is the primary source ,of inte 
wealth, which dollars alone cannot give; and when 
consorted with good habits, tends to refine, elevate 
and distinguish men above their fellows. Talent 
is not hereditary. You will see, on looking 
around, that most of the distinguished men of ow 


country have sprung from humble and obseae, 


rentage. ‘They are indebted for present distine 
ion wy the or which they have themselves 
bestowed upon their minds. The road to usefal 
ness and honorable distinction is equally open'0 
you, and the time has arrived when you must d 
cide whether you will compete for the noble prise. 

If you wish to be prosperous in your busines 
—to know and profit by the improvements of the 
age, cultivate your mitid; for this is the great 





master. Take a small log, dress it a little upon 


saving machine. If you wish to see your cal 
= ren ie cthcent, theining and reggae aul 
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by example, to cultivate the mind. “If you would 
4 gseful to your friends, and merit the confidence 
ved esteem of your neighbors, seek ory ag quali- 
fy yourselves for the duties of social life, by the 
euiture of the mind. If you aspire to intellectual 
enjoyments which flow from the study of the 

terial world—from the order, harmony and 

uty which meet us in every walk, in the mani- 
fold and wonderful works of the Creator, cultivate 
the mind. In fine, if you would prosper in your 
business, your family, and in society, cultivate 
your mind. ; ; 

But knowledge isnot always wisdom, and 
therefore, be as scrupulous in regard to your 
studies,as you are in regard to the seed which 

m deposit in the soil. You willreap whatever 

ou sow; and the mind is as liable to be cumber- 
¢dwith weeds as is the soil. Read, therefore, 
whatever tends to instruct you in your busiress, 
ty establish you in good habits, and to fit you for 
the responsible duties of life. Acquaint your- 
gelves with the inventions and improvements of 
modern art. Make yourselves acquainted with 
the general facts of science, with the wondrous 
jaws by which the Almighty governs all those 
ground us; and with the endless illustrations of 
jaws, in the world and all its parts. The facts of 
patural history will afford abundant matter for 
ble and useful knowledge. The plants, the 
animals, the minerals, the soils of your country 
and other countries—the changes of the seasons 
—the make and composition of all that surrounds 
-you, duly observed, and ma.e the subject of read- 
ing, of conversation, of reflection, will at once store 
your mind, and raise your ideas of the wisdom 
and goodness of Him who formed you such as 
youare. ‘Temperance, self-government, modera- 
tion, avoidance of all abuse of the body, are writ- 
ten in the very make of the body itself.—And it 
ewill hence plainly appear, that when our Maker 
ays, abstain from all iniquity, he does but say, 
“Do thyselfno harm.” Who aims at excellence 
will be above mediocrity; who aims at mediocrity 
will fall short of it. 


SELECTION OF SEED WHEAT. 
Ricumonp, Ky., August 6th, 1838. 
Tothe Editor of the Franklin Farmer. 


* €m:—Having derived much valuable informa- 
tion from your interesting paper I feel the injunc- 
tion upon me, as an imperfect quid pro quo, to 
communicate to you the subjoined manner of 
electing seed wheat. 

'o Many years ago, a farmer in this quarter, who 
ehltivated the same variety of wheat and in the 
\same manner as did his neighbors, was known to 
have a yield of a third more to the acre.—Upon 
inquiry as to the cause, the unsatisfactory answer 


was given—“I sow barrel seed.” The neighbors 


“parchased of him their seed wheat, and the first 
year had a vield equal to his; but selecting their 
-geed as formerly, the second and third crops were 
*but litde, if any better, than was raised by them 
previous to their purchase of seed. They again 
ypurchased, and their fourth crop was equal to the 
‘first, but their fifth and sixth crops-were like their 


“teond and third.—How to solve -this apparent 


mystery, caused many a neighborhood consulation 
discussion. The vender of the seed, saw ia 
}@ prospect to make money. from the 
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of seed wheat to induce him to disclose the man- 
ner of its preparation, and he struggled to keep it 
concealed. It was ultimately discovered, however, 
and was as follows: 

When you are ready to get out your wheat, 
place a barrel or box in your stack yard, open at 
one end; before you pass the bundle to the tread- 
ing floor, give it one or two strokes across the 
open end of the barrel or box, by which, the best 
matured grains will shatter off, then winnow and 
use for seed. 

Thus selected it will be far preferable to the 
seed prepared by running it through a coarse 
sieve; for it is known to every observant farmer, 
that many of the largest grains of both wheat and 
rye are unripe or diseased, and yet they do not 
shatter outas easily as those which are perfectly 
ripe. 

- have ten acres of Baden corn in full shoot, 
giving promise of a very large yield to the acre. 
Respectfully, W. C. G. 


SUGAR BEET FOR HOGS. 


Mr. Editor—Much has been said upon the sub- 
ject of cultivating the Sugar Beet for the purpose 
of making sugar. I think, from the little experi- 
ence I have had, that the root and top are more 
valuable for fattening hogs than any other culti- 
vated root, being very nutritious. The sugar beet 
is rapid in its growth, and when planted early in 
season, will be found to be about six weeks earlier 
than any other root whieh is used for fattening 
swine. I have usually cut the roots and the tops 
suitable for feeding and then boiled them; they 
make good food without the aid of provender, and 
when boiled with potatoes or apples, the swine 
will eat the tops and roots of the beet first. By 
depending upon the beet, the farmer might begin 
to fatten his swine six weeks earlier, and if he 
chooses can add an equal quantity of windfall ap- 
ples. The beet will sweeten the apples, and the 
G. 





swine will improve very fast. L. 
N. Bedford, Mass., 1833. [Gen. Far. 
SALT FOR MANURE. 


But very little salt is used for manure in this 
country, and but very few cultivators are aware 
of its virtues for this purpose. In England a 
great deal is used, and numerous experiments 
there show conclusively that it is very beneficial. 
The cheapness of saltin England renders it more 
profitable there than it would be here; of course 
it would not be advisable to use it so extensively 
here as it is used in that country; yet there is no 
doubt that it might be considerably used to ad- 
vantage in this country on and near the sea board 
and in the interior near salt manufactories, where 
it can be obtained at a low price. 

Besides its valuable effects in promoting vegeta- 
tion, it is of great advantage in destroying insects, 
and if it had no other effect than this, it might, in 
many cases, be profitably used, especially on old 
ground. We have heard some gardeners say that 
they could not raise good turnips and cabbages 
on old ground without a liberal use of salt. 

An Englishman informs us that in his country 
farmers sow about 700 pounds of salt on an acre 
of tillage and it is considered an excellent manure; 
they sow about 500 pounds on grass lands, wet 





and dry, and its good effects are lasting; it destroys 
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moss and increases the.erop very much.) He 
observes that a neighbor of his had his crop of 
wheat much injured by angle worms as was 
posed, as they were very numerous indeed, the 
next season the same piece of land was manured 
with salt, and the next morning after it was put 
on an abundance of worms were found dead on the 
surface; the crop of wheat was very large that sea- 
son. 

A farmer in this country observes that 12 years 
ago he ploughed a piece of grass land that was 
run out, having been mowed many years in suc- 
cession, and bore nothing of consequence, not 
having hardly sward enough for the turf to hold 
together to turn over. He dressed it with barn 
manure. The piece contained about 80 square 
rods, on one half of which he sowed a bushel and 
a half of salt, and harrowed it in. The turnips 
on the salted land run to tops, as it was too 
rich by having both kinds of manure, but the 
the crop of grass has been one fourth larger ever 
since, and it now produces a good crop, while the 
other is nearly burnt out. 

It is stated in Engtish works that from 7 to 15 
bushels of salt are usually sowed on an acre, and 
exact experiments show that where it is used 
alone as a manure or with most other kinds ef 
manure, it adds much to the produce of most all 
kinds of crops.— Yankee Farmer. 


SPICED TOMATOES. 


As this is the season for securing a supply of. » 
this healthful vegetable, we commend to all house ~~ 
keepers to put up some after the following re- 
ceipe. By so doing they may preserve them per- 
fectly good until tomatoes come again : , 

Receipe for a bushel of Tomatoes:—Take 
your tomatoes and pour boiling water over them, 
skin them, then boil them well, after which add a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of black pep- 
per, one tablespoonful of cayenne, an ounce of 
cloves, an ounce of mace, mix well, and put the 
tomatoes in jars, run mutton suet over them and 
tie them in jars, either with eng * and paper or 
buckskin. Prepared in this way they will keép 
a year. . 

[We had Tomatoes preserved im this manner, 
during the whole of the mee winter. The quan- 
tity of cloves, however, in this recipe, is ter 
- il is required. Half an ounge 10 et imebal is 
sufficient—.4/. Ev. Jour.] “et 


_ NEWSPAPER PROFITS. 

Gen. Duff Green late of the. United: Tel- 
egraph, has published a statementof the amount 
due to him from delinquent subscribers in the 
States and Territories of the Union. The sum 
total is fifty-five thousand six hundred dollars, of 
which two thousand and eighty-seven dollars are - 
due from the State of New York... This is an 
enormous amount of arrearages, but the fact is, it 
is only to be expected from the manner in which 
the business of printing newspapers is carried on 
in this coustry. The system of unlimited credit 
in all directions to subscribers, leaving it in reality 
almost entirely to their integrity and sense of jus- 











tice whether any thing is paid, is sure to be, 








’ 


proprietors of newspaper establishments, out of 
the large cities, will never realize their just profits 
until .the custom of exaciting payment in advance 
becomes generally and rigidly enforced. 





THE SUGAR BEET. 
A paper published at Northampton, Massachu- 


setts, slates that immense quantities of the sugar 
beet will be raised, the present season in that re- 
gion, and that it yields as high as thirty tons to 
Ahe acre. In Illinois, the crop is much greater, 
but even at thirty tons, an acre of land gives 3600 
pounds of sugar, and 4800 of molasses, To what 
purpose can land be more profitably applied, es- 
pecially as the remains of the beet, after extracting 
the sugar, are extremely valuable for fattening 
cattle and hogs? : 

How easily might our farmers make their own 
sugar, with no more apparatus than is found in ev- 
ery, kitchen. Were the people of the United 
States. to manvfacture their sugar, which they 
could.do with all ease, it would save an immense 
sum to the country, In 1837 there were upwards 
of one hundred and thirty-six million pounds im- 
ported into the United States at a cost of more 
than seven millions of dollars, all of which might 
be saved, if our farmers turned their attention to 
this enlture. Let it not be said that other articles 
of produce are exported to balance the importa- 
Aion of sugar, for the same year, (1837,) there 
were imported into the United States the single ar- 
aicle of wheat, to the value of more than four mil- 

‘lions of dollars, and an equalamount of flour, rye, 
and other bread stuffs. 

«, Buch a course of trade would ruin the most 
prosperous country in the world in a few years, 
“We had no more bread stuff than would supply 
the people, bat the derangement in the currency 
had. raised the price of every article to such a 
height, that the farmer in Europe, could undersell 
ours, besides paying freight accross the AUantic, 
and other expenses. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that such disastrous 
times may never return. Our pevle ought to learn 
wisdom from their past embarrassments.— Back- 
woodsman. 


—_ 


“BEAVERS. 


As yowhave-obliged me in every request I have 
made of you, I feel it but an act of justice and 
cotirtesy, to give you the information you seem to 
desire (in a paragraph in your paper of the 8th 
inst.,) relative to the appearance of the Beaver, in 
the county of Surry, Va. It has long been known 
‘that thes¢ animals to some extent, remain in this 
part of the country—for instance, in 1832 or 3, | 
was on a visit to my only brother, in the county 
Of Sussex, residing contiguous to the Nottoway 
fiver, on the South side. 

Jo ‘that year, he had joined a reighbor of 
his inthe cultivetion of a part of the estate of the 
late Dr. Downman of that county. He invited 
me upon that occasion, on a particular day, to ac- 
to ip him to that part of his then growing 
roh, which was Chiefly corn; and upon arriving 
on the ‘banks of the river aforesaid, he showed me 
the most ample proof of the existence of the Bea- 

+ th that water, and innumerable instances of the 


t péffect paths at which they would come up 
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the bank, pass through the fence (always at the 
same place) and oftentimes penetrate the fields for 
a quarter of a mile or more. 1 remember distinct- 
ly, that he told me he had several times tried to 
stop the gap, which he found they passed in at, 
but never could, although he had been so particu- 
lar as to have mauled, for that special purpose, 
hickory rails, and never had known them to fail of 
being cut in two in the course of two or three 
nights—particularly, at particular seasons of the 
year, and “loud and long,” | remember, were his 
complaints of the ravages committed on his corn, 
at all stages of its growth, by this wonderfully 
mischievous and subtle animal; for, as he informed 
me, with all the pains he had taken, in which he 
had killed several Otters, many- Muskrats, as yet, 
he had never been able to get a shot at a Beaver, 
though they had been frequently seen. Well, in 
February of this year, my brother visited me, and 
I asked him if he had ever killed a Beaver? to 
which he replied, no—but informed me, that a 
man, a blacksmith by profession, and a “Yankee,” 
had removed to the county and settled on the iden- 
tical land that he then cultivated, and that he had 
constructed steel traps of his own make, in which 
he had, up to that time, caught 3 or 4—two of 
which were of considerable size, much to the 
gratification of the neighboring farmers. | For, to 
use his own remark, these animals were more 
dreaded by the neighborhood near the bank of this 
river, than was ever the Blue-tail Hawk by the 
fond Dunghill hen, with a brood of chickens.-For 
m;self, Sir, ] am of the opinion, that these animals 
are to be found in many sections of Virginia, at 
this day. New Kent, my native place, for in- 
stance, has a bold run a few miles below the 
Court-house, to all time known as the Beaver 
Dam Run—So, also, Goochland and many other 
of the counties in Virginia, have places thus nam- 
ed. One thing, I assure you, I never passed the run 
named, in New Kent, since it was first shown me, 
now 80 odd years, but I thought, if I examined it 
atall, that I saw signs of the Beaver. If, therefore 
these additional proofs of the existence of that 
animal, be thought of any service to you, you are 
at liberty to use them in any way you may see fit 
—however desultory and crude they may appear. 
I have but little doubt, the scientific “Benefactor,” 
the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, Mr. Ruffin, 
could, if his leisure would permit him, give you 
many valuable proofs in confirmation of the fact 
of the existence of Beaver in the “Old Dominion.” 


Yours, very truly, 
Richmond, May 9, 1838. B. GRAVES. 
Richmond Enquirer. 





THE CORN CROP IN FREDERICK COUN. 


The Citizen of yesterday says: “All specula- 
tion with regard to this crop, in our county, are 
now at an end. It is beyond the possibitity of sea- 
sons to affect it, and we feel safe it averring, that 
not one fourth of the usual average per acre will 
be made. The fields which two weeks since 
might have been benefitted by seasonable weather, 
are now past recovery. The farmers are now 
going through their fields cutting eff the stalks that 
will yield no grain, with a view of securingthe 
fodder.” 
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CROPS IN MISSISSIPP], a 


The Vicksburgh Sentinel of the 20th ulteea, 
Rios» travelled over a considerable 
country this summer and conversed wi 
from different parts of the State, we aes fs hak 
tation in saying that the crops of corn and cotton. 
except on the Mississippi river, will be unusy , 
short. Wedo not think that it will average tw 
thirds of acrop off the river. The unseasonile 
planting season, and the frost seriously injure 
the cotton. The stand -is bad generally in th 
interior, and the drought has ruined the corn ext 
on very moist ground. About Columbus and in 
many parts of the country there was no rain for 
two months preceding the 8th of August—The 
corn has been literally burnt up.” 


CROPS IN VIRGINIA. 


Reports of a great and certain injury from 
drought are heard from almost every part of lower 
and middle Virginia, (with the exception, perhaps 
of very small sections that have been peculia 
favored.) from the northern valley counties, west 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, from the Eastem 
Shore of Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
The newspapers are now full of such Teports, 
which would extend the damage much further, 
but we limit our views to what has been either 
seen or heard of in conversation with well inform. 
ed and highly respectable observers of the scenes 
described, or obtained from correspondents, ag 
much to be relied on. 

In Gloucester only have we heard of even aver- 
age crops of corn being expected; and two genile- 
men from that county are the only persons heard 
from, who expect themselves to make better than 
average crops. ‘The letter of one bearing dateof 
August 4th, is given below; the other was seen as 
late as Aug. 24th. Also, on a few of the best farms 
on the lower part of James river, fair craps of Corn 
are expected. Some of the poorer lands by the 
railway between Richmond. and Fredericksburg 
do not seem to have suffered so much by drought, 
as by other causes of unproductiveness, Else ' 
where no estimate of any county would put the 
diminution of the corn crops at Jess than one-fourth 
below an average, and more frequently the estimate 
of loss would be one-half or more. We hope and 
trust that very few parts of the State have suffered 
half as much as the generally poor country of 
Stafford and lower Fauquier, which stretches from 
Fredericksburg to the Springs. The damage here 
must amount to 75 per cent, unless the land is 
totally worthless for corn in the best of seasons. 
The greater number of acres seen on the whole 
route of 36 miles (from Petersburgh to Fauquier 
Springs) will not. yield three bushels eachand 
many acres will not make even one bushel to each. 
The drought extends, with its worst effects over 
the rich grazing lands of upper Fauquier, Albe- 
marle, and the other Piedmont range of lands 
generally. t 

We know by experience the difficulty of form- 
ing in advance estimates of the product of growing 
crops; and also it is certain that the greater'the 
calamity, the more it is magnified and exaggerated 
by the imagmation and the fears of even the most ° 
cautious and judicious, as will as the most respet- 
table and veracious farmers: . Thérefore weettike — 
offa large amount of the usual estimates ofge 
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Will be found one-fourth to one-third below an 


-grorage gross product; and through all the great 
ions spoken of above, there will be certainly 
nosurplus,even if not a great deficiency to be 
ied by -importations from distant and more 
fortunate places.—Gloucester, the only county in 
Virginia from which any good crops are reported, 
js part of a fine corn producing district. From 
the next adjoining counties, and from the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, nothing has been heard. The 
northern neck, or peninsula between the Potomac 
and. Rappahannock, has shared in the general 
ht. 
“— in places where heavy rains have fallen, 
and more than once, the-injury is very great. ‘The 
revalence and unremitting action of great heat 
ee been such that the heaviest rains seemed to 
have entirely evaporated in a few days. 

By information from North Carolina, the crops 
have suffered as severely by drought, in the upper 
part of Northampton and Halifax and in Warren, 
Granville, Caswell, and Wake counties. On the 
low-grounds of the lower Roanoke (a very rich 
and highly important corn district, ) the season has 
been favorable enough to promise average crops. 

Jn Kentucky, as late as August 17, the season 
bad been highly favorable to corn and otter crops. 

The crop of wheat has fallen much-short of 
early expectations, and over a much wider extent 
ofcountry than was then known. The unusually 
large proportion of straw caused the general error 
of estimate. 


—— 


BEET-SUGAR IN MICHIGAN. 
This new state bids fair to take the lead in the 
manufacture of sugar. We copy the following 
paragraph from a Detroit paper. 


“It will be recollected that: our Legislature, at 
its last session, passed a law offering a liberal 
bounty on all beet sugar raised in this state, and 
an extensive company has been organized at White 
Pigeon for its manufacture. We learn that the a- 
gent of this company has recently been despatch- 
ed to. Pittsburg and Philadelphia, with instruc- 
tions to procure a bydraulic press, and the neces- 
sary apparatus and chemicals, used in the manu- 
facture of sugar. ‘The beet crop in that region is 
saidtovbe in excellent condition, and promises a 
great yield. The success of the enterprise can 
hardly longer be considered doubtful.” 

This is good news, and we trust the expecta- 
tions will be fully realized. Michigan, in pushing 
her agriculture, counting her wheat by miilions, 
and manufacturing her own-sugar, is doing more 
to relieve her citizens from present pressure, and 
place her prosperity on sure foundations, than she 
would be by passing ten general banking laws, 
like her present one, or turning out a batch of 
wild-cat banks once in six ‘months. We rejoice 
to see this thriving young state on the right tack, 
and hope she will sow, as she certainty may 
witheut difficulty, go ahead.— Genessee Farmer. 





We have received the second number of “Fhe 
D Miscellaneous Reporter,” 
poblished by John Sherwood, Jameston, N.C. It 

issued twice a month, 16 pages, price $1.24 per 
to 
It is altogether too small, 


fall blood Dutham short-horn. Young Regent is hand- 


and there are several articles. in it which have no 
bearing whatever on farming. If it is enlarged, 
there is some chance of succees, but in its present 
form, its patronage we think will be limited. In 
fact, we have already too many papers of the kind, 
and we know of no one whicg is more entitled 
to public favor than the Baltimore Farmer & Gar- 
dener.— Elizabeth City Phenix. 


EASTERN. SHORE CATTLE SHOW POST- 
PONED. 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety of the Eastern Shore, have given notice that 
n consequence of the failure of the corn and oats 
crops, and the deplorable condition to which the 
stock has been reduced by the unprecedented 
drought, the cattle show has been postponed for 
one year, and that the next will be held on or a- 
bout the Ist of Nov. 1839. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
SEED SEORE. 

Tue SusscriseEr informs the public that he keeps con- 
stantly on hand at his old establishment in Pratt-street, 
near Hanover, a large assortment of PLOUGHS and Ag- 
ricultural IMPLEMENTS gen:rally, which are too nu- 
merous to name in an advertisement, but invites such of 
the public who are in want of any articles in his line to 
call, assuring them that his work shall be as well made, of 
as good materials, and on as_ reasonable terms as any in 
the State His patent Cylindrical Straw Cuiters made 
on his late improved plan are kept at all times on hand, 
of various. sizes and prices, with wvod and iron frames — 
and he challenges its equal in any part of the world. 
Having an iron foundry attached to my establishment, all 
orders for Ploughs and Machine castings can be furnish- 
ed at short notice and on reasonable terms, 

In store—Herds and Orchard GRASS SEEDS, of 
prime quality; also, Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS. He is also agent for Mr. Samuel Reeves’ Nur- 
sery, near Salem, NewJersey, whose fruit trees he-can re- 
commend to the public with eanfidence. Tinvose wishing 
Trees from that Nursery this fall should hand in their 
orders immediately. 

J. S. EASTMAN. 

N. B. Qn hand, two Threshing Machines, with porta- 
ble horse powers, that can be highly recommended and 
warranted équal to any in use. 


NEW SEED STORE. : 
The subscriber hag just received a FRESH SUPPLY 
OF GRASS SEEDS, warranted to be genuine and fresh, 
suitable to the approaching season, such as 


: Goma GRASSES 





Orchard 

Herds or Red Top , 

Also, BUCKWHEAT for fall seeding, as an inlay, pre- 
paratory to the wheat crop. 

TURNIP SEEDS, of different kinds and of the best 
quality. Farmers and Gardeners will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and supply themselves liberally of this 
seed, to supersede in some measure their loss occasioned 
by the drought, Also BIRD SEED of every kind. 

{>All orders by mail or otherwise, for casH or good 
REFERENCES, Will be faithfully and duly executed, with 
despatch. Farmand Garpen Toots of all kinds on 
best terms, furnished by THOMAS DENNY, 

au2l 4t Grant street, near Pratt street. 


FOR SALE, 


A short horn bull, YOUNG REGENT, sired by Dr. 
Hosack’s bull Malcolm, and his dam is believed to be & 





somely marked with white and brown spots, of fine form 
and size, about 3 years old last spring; his calves are fine, 
as may be seen on this farm. He will be sald a great bar- 
gain, if an early application is made to 








: ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
sell 3 Clairnfont Nursery, near Baltimore. 


DURHAM & DEVON BULL. * 
Forsale, a young bull, 18 months old. He was got by 
@ full bred Durham ball of the strain of Col. Powel, out 
of a full bred Devon cow. His color is'a strawberry roan 
shewing his affinity to the blood of his sire. His pedigree 
will be warranted, and his price.is. $75,. cash om delivery. 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
se 11 Editor Farmer & Gardener, 


A THRESHING MACHINE FOR SALE. 
An endless Chain Threshing Machine, which was over 
4 years in use, will be sold for $100. The machine isin 
good order, is approved of by its present ownér, dnd onl 
sold because it is too small for his crop of wheat. It 
competent to get out from 40 to 60 bushels of wheat a 
and would suit a small farm admirably well, as it does 
clean work, and is easily kept'in repair. 
Applications by letter, post paid, to be made to 
n EDWD. P. ROBERTS, Lee. Md. 
se ’ t 


SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. ; 
of the improved Durham short horn breed; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, fo 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the late Wm, Patterson, and of Gn- 
doubted purity. , : 

Two inalf Devon bulls. . 

Two bulls halfimproved Durham short hoftn, 
Devon. he age 
One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell, 
and Devon. a ae 

One bull, half Alderney and half Holstein. 

These fine animals may be seen at Covif 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on apy 
James L. Hawkins, Baltimore, or to : 

sell f FREDERICK E8ERT, | 
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OF AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND FE 
MAN’S. CYLINDRICAL STRAWSOU 
IMPROVED..}.: os 

THE Subscriber informs the public 
red by letters patent his late and very 
ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which im- 
provements they are made more durable and easier kept 
in crder. All the machinery being secured: to ‘an iron 
rame the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is'avoided. 
The feeding part of his improved machine is Upon anen- 
tire different principle from the former machine ; far more 
durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in order. 
These machines are so constructed as to make the freight 
on them less than half what it cost to.ship the former or 
wood machines, an important desideratam to’ purchasers 
living at a distance; and I now offerit tos lie upon 
the credit of my establishment.as the mostpi machine 
in existence for the same purpose. They are @lso adapt- 
ed to cutting rags for paper making, and for cutting to- 
bacco as manufactured by Tobacconists, &c... 

I also keep these machines on hand made.as heretofore 
with my new feeding machinery attachedto them; and 
also a general assortment of Agricultural lmplements, as, 
usual. Eliiott’s Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox & Bor- 
land’s Threshing Machines are both superior artieles, 

My stock of Ploughs on hand are xot equalled in thi 
city either for quality, quantity, or varioty. I havea 
large assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by. the 
ton, and having an Iron Foundry attached to my estab- 
lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or Machine 
Castings on reasonable terms and at a short notice. . 

All repairs done with punctuality and neatness. On 
hand, a few Patent Lime Spreaders, Horse Powers, &€@? 

Also just received, a frésh suppiy of Landreth’s 
rier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and 
ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements 
agricultura! line will be furnished by the subscriber, as 
good and on as reasonable terms ascan be had im this eity, 
with a liberal deduction.to wholesale purchasers. Like- 
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wise will receive orders for Fruit Trees from Mr. 8. ¢ 


Reeves’ Nursery, New Ree es 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
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wise shall be duly attended. to with the ~ ee eeieael 
$9 We would particularly call the af itv of Cou 
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PER. TO-_ | Merchants and others, wishing to agricult 
Beans, white field =a 75s = rearaciosniteaansuneemees barrel.| : —— | plements to sell again, to t Ga tat oe ont Hi 
gp CeCe Cer ereeTee® ‘ 3 cee . . . ' 
Garris, on the hoof, eerddnannnds 100ibe 700! 8 50 Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cure pound. 16 | them with articles on better terms’ than the 


: . . they c: 
Conn, — teeeeereeneeees*** bushel 88 Shoulders, ---+ +d0+-+++e+- 14 | plied at any other establishment in the city. Out eo 
Hees ceecesecceeceesesss “ 


Middlings,..++++dO-++++++|  ¢ 14 | ment is complete and as variedas that of the mosta 
coe 85 Assorted, coumtry,+++orss+| 66 — |sive concern in Baltimore. : 
Corrom, Virginia, ...+.++e+eserers d 9 Burrer, printed, in lbs. & halflbs.) «« a We have aleo connected in its operations with elie | 
North Carolina,.«+++++e+* < 94 Roll, seeesemesereesenceee Lhd 374 bove branch of business a complete assortment of 4 -€ 
Cwer, SPP eeeeeeseseeeseeesereeee barrel. __ AND GARDEN SEEDS, ke t by Thomas Den y. A 
Cauves, three to six weeks old--++! gach. 6 00 | Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts 4) 
Cows, new milch, «..++6+ ele 40 00 |choicest collection, which will enable our custome 
Dry, ceccccrecccccscccccoces cc | 15 00 | have filled entire ali orders in the Agricultural and Sak 
Corn Meat, for family use,.....+-|100\bs. ——. {Departments, “‘mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Gm 
ee 


Cuor Rye, 200 |MORUS MULTICATLIS TREES FOR Saag 
4 The Queen Ann’s County Silk Company, near Contes 
ville, Queen Ann’s county, Eastern Shore of } 


NO. ay -— |have for sale foom 20 to 30,000 MORUS MULTIC 
Hezrings, salted, No. 1 6 £0 | 4 62 E ich t : embehts 
Stechereh, Ne tT on No. mo os LIS TREES, which they will contract to deliver in 

No. 3 


BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
Prices are carefully eorvected every beni 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 

















Upland, seseseseoeeereere “ 94 
‘Louisiana ——- Alabama “c 114 
FeartHers, eee eerereseeeeeeeseee pound. 45 
E,axseep, sia itr 1 12 


| ewe 


Frown&Mzar—Bestwh. wh’tfam-| parrel.) —— 
7 Do. do. paker’seccess 6s 
SuperHow..st. from stores) + 712 
“< ‘© wagon price; | § 75 
City Mills, super...++« eee iT) ae 
+ extra a] 7 75 
Susquehanna,.....- «coon 66 
R O, ceresererseecesoveses “f 
Kilu-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. 
do. in bbls. | ppl. 
Gassem wholes. red Clover, |pushel. 
ee 


staytherds of the north) 

Timothy(he eno “ 
BIL G75. bey 00 2000000 et 
‘Tall meadow Oat,..-+++e+e- “c 
Herds, or red top,.-sserere> “ 

Har, in nn gee ee one pagners hoa 

, coun iow ro greceeee und. 

— we? water rotted, .-..- ay 

Hoes, on the hoof,.c-cseccceccsees 100]b. 

‘Bila tered,..sescessse: 4 

| RR, cam 
BENS cocessvcsesosoeces hl 

> ’ Poseccoccccccecoscccocccccs bushel. 
ae any Seep, Domestic, —; blk. - 

. EE eveceves bushel. 


OFO,-cccreoserccovece “ 


Ce © exreccececiesccecs 
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POPC ee ee reweeeeeeeeeee dozen. 


Eeas, iii 
Fisu, Shad, _ } Susquehanna, | batrel. 10 00 
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a —— |timore this Fall or the next Spring. Persons wishing 


0. a, —_ purchase can be supplied with any quantity not ¢ 
Cod, salted,+.+e+e+eeeeeee+s| cwt- | 3 25 | 3 37 | the above amount. All communicatiens ee id will 
iN HOOPE Reus 


attended to. P. B. 
: ‘ BANK NOTE TABLE. ; aug28 = 3t Pres’t of Q. A. C. Silk 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- Bis 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, cornerof| -IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HOR Spe: 
Baltimore and North streets. Early in October next, Mr. Whittaker’s 2d sale of un 
U. S. Bank, ........+--par VIRGINIA. improved Short Horns, will be held at Powelton, mem 
Branch at Baltimore,----do||FarmersBank of Virgi. 1}Pbiladelphia. Due notice will be given of the day of mal 
Other Branches,.....++-+do||Bank of Virginia,..... do | Vet Pedigrees in detail will be furnished. re 
MARYLAND. Branch atFredericksburg,do | _ © Subsctiber is authorized by Col. Powel to state tag 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par|/Petersburg,....+..... do all the best cattle which he has at any time importe 
Hagerstown,.+ sesesseesedO||NOFfolk,sssecsesseee® do and the improved Short-Horns, which he considered 
Frederick osedeBilledeccecd® Winchester. eees ‘i do best in England, were either in Mn Whittaker’s pe 
Westminster, adele sala Lynchburg, ners ale do | 2 had been derived from -his fold. In this sale, 
Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, do||Danville,........... do Powel has not the og OL BERT A 
- payable at — eee _ = valion, Winch. par aug 28 - » A.uctic 
Salisbury,.-..- 1 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..._ par | —— 
Daubidlandpccccecosce Gael We Ghaaiataen, ces MULBERRY TREES. : 
Millington,.....+++e+s+seedo|| Do. Leesburg,.... 1] 200,000 genuine Mulberry Trees, and as , 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, .... 34n4 | may be wanted, of the most improved kinds— es. 
; ptteccccccvccccesecnees| 66 Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 5a6 nsisting of the best selected varieties Z 
* Puasren Panis, in thestone,cargo, ton. Georgetown, Banks, 4p.c. ||New Jersey Banksgen. 3 | use, for cultivation, feeding worms, and silk 
Ground, ---+-++++) barrel. Alexandria, New York City, par | being acclimated to this country, and adapted to elim 
PENNSYLVANIA. ty 


New York State,....doa} | warm or co'd climates, affording a rare 
Philadel phia,....+..--++..par||Massachusetts, a «++++14a2 | Companies or individuals to be suppliod taken ' 
-1i 


Chambersburg;.-..++»++»+ 4|/\Connecticut,...... extensive collection of mulberry trees ever neal t 


a 


1402 Ay: : y 
4 Gettysburg seeseeveeeeveedol|New Hampshire, .... 142 village within the United States. . € 
Tosacco, Crop, common, ++«-s+s+« Pitts - 1da2 
“ 
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_—_ Cantsta Bean,....--+r00¢ bushel. Z. 
GE, cevececvetserececatssoesenns und. ‘ 
RYE, vo cercence Peseeeccoreseses Z 
Eiiiscccsvcchsece GENIN, «dc on 0604 Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and 
brown and red,+«+- = nae Cerccseesece 4 ery Island, eves 14a2 ders left with P » a 
fine red, «+++++++++ OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2|/North Carolina, ... . .$a32| _ Messrs. I. B. Colt, Sec’y of the Connecticut Silk Mia 
* wrappery, suitable Delaware(under$5].-.- 4|\South Carolina,.... facturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, 
for segars,-+++++|’ Do. [over5].....-- 14)\Georgia, . + 5a54 | office of the American Institute, No. 187 Broadway, .M, 
s¢ yellow and red, --- Michigan Banks,........-10|\New Orleans........ 7a8| 1homas Lloyd, Jr. No. 236 Filbert stregt, Philag 
** good a, sees Canadian de.:c.+0 10 | Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Snider & Ca) 
“ ie ye OW, secce-e 


vannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins & Co. Mobile, Al.; Jame 
Seconds, as in seal. * TO THE PUBLIC. man, St. Louis, Mo.; Case & Judd, Columbus, Og 
“ , eee 
































Virginia, .-seecececereee 
Kentucky, eeeeeeteeetee 
Wuegar, white, eeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 
Red, bes eeeeeeee 
mye mm : 
exer, lst pf. in bbls..-... 
be ; re in hhda...+- 3 
‘6 wagon price, 


Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 
Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore agd Kyle. 


Every article warranted to be first rate. The subscri- 


bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub- 


lic in general, and beg leave to inform them that they 
are now provided with a very extensive stock of newly 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 


Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers 
advertisement, or with the subscriber, in Northar 
Mass. an 
Orders left with the above gentlemen will be p 
attended to, and each will be furnished with 
the foliage. *’ 
Several valuable farms may be had with or # 
Mulberry plantations. Apply at the — of * 
. STEBB 


Northampton, Aug. 22, 1838. 7t au | 





able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants - ot 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, es TURNIP SEEDS. ae 
washed. 'unwash | 8otted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 5000 Ibs. prone Sar pert wd first quality of the folk 
nae 1 4.|40¢05020 22] common Bar Shear, Winand's Self Sharpener; Woods kinds, will be supplied at the very lowest wholesale 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... a.-rewe 35 4018 20|& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, “Davis’,” “ Sinclair & | which will enable venders to make large profits in 
ew a a on eh Z5liqg 20 | Moore's” improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 7 pound, and far larger when selling in sm 
ree four ape for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or cast | cels. ey 
* One half do-everereoel MS 12! os — je shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from Purfie topped Ruta baga or Yellow Swedish Tan 
Common & one fourth Meri.| se : 30 18 20| $15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from | White flat Field, White Norfolk, Eaily hite’ 
Pulled,..+++e+esseeereeeeere| - | the wheat; Corn Shollers, from $12 to $20; Cutting | Yellow Dutch, Yellow Flat Field, Ye A berdes 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- | Large Yellow Bullock, Long Tankard, Yellow 
SS tors, large and small; Expandingdo., Wheat Cradles | White Stone, Yellow Maltese, Dalo’s New Yellow: 
U + » ase = the — growth, = me Swan's Egg, pen top or Red Round, Greéa{ ” 
1AM BULL. Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions reen Round, and others. Aly 
a patterns, % the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allow-| N.B. 600,000 Chinese Morus Multicanlis ‘roe, Se 
For sale, a superior Ball—he is of fine size and unex- | ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell again— } 6 feet high, deliverable in October—and 200, 0 
pédigree, which will be given next week—he all of which will be furnished on the most pleasing terms | Expansa, Brussa, and: varieties, . 
comes a strain ofdeep milkers, and is himself the | and every article warranted to be of the best quality, in |. “ ; BC 
sire ofseveral fine animals. Price $500. je 26 3t! proportion to’the cost price. Allorders by mailorother- — jaly 17 St 
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w Faeicuts, to Pittsburgh,. 
rs "To Wheeling,. 


























